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strictly ruled out, even if the deformity is great. In cases of crushed 
fracture, where extensive comminution can be made out, nothing could 
be gained from operative interference. Altogether, therefore, the cases 
in which the open treatment should be resorted to would be few and far 
between. Nor does the experience of the writer, or what he has gleaned 
from literature, warrant him in coming to conclusions that are final. 
Nevertheless, he believes that it would be justifiable to submit in a tenta¬ 
tive way the following postulates: 

1. The conversion of a simple fracture is justifiable when other means 
to secure the best end results fail. 

2. In fractures of the diaphysis of the tibia, femur, humerus, and 
clavicle in which insurmountable longitudinal displacement or axial 
rotation has taken place, immediate operation or mediate operation 
before definite union has occurred is indicated. 

3. In epiphyseal separations, when reduction cannot be otherwise 
effected, an early operation is justified. 

4. Fractures complicated with dislocations irreducible by other meth¬ 
ods warrant operative interference. 

5. The involvement of a joint, except probably in the case of knee 
and hip, do not, per se, militate against operation if this is otherwise 
indicated. 

6. If extensive comminution is present, as in compression or crushed 
fracture, operation is contraindicated. 

7. Special precautions against infection must be taken, in connection 
with which should be borne in mind the dangers of too firmly closing a 
wound and the advantage of temporary tamponade and secondary suture. 

8. Reckless and indiscriminate resort to the operative relief of de¬ 
formity in recent simple fractures is to be condemned, since there would 
be few fields of surgery, in the event of an unsuccessful intervention, 
in which the contrast could be greater between the good intended and 
the harm done. 


ON THE VALUE OF ATHLETIC EXERCISE AS A COUNTER- 
AGENT TO THE SEDENTARY PURSUITS 
OF URBAN POPULATIONS. 1 

By Sir Dyce Duckworth, M.D., LL.D., 

PHYSICIAN AND LECTURER ON MEDICINE, 8T. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL, LONDON; HON. 
PHYSICIAN TO H.B. H., THE PRINCE OP WALES. 

We often hear that a healthy mind can only he found in a healthy 
body. This is a great fact. We too often meet with instances which 
illustrate the converse of this, and have no lack of opportunity of wit- 


1 An address delivered before the Birmingham Athletic Institute. 
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nessing the mental distempers begotten of ill-developed and sickly bodies 
—to wit, the ill-temper and irritability, the “ fads ” and crazes, the con¬ 
ceits and narrowness, the failure, and unhappiness that are apt to arise 
where mental energy is unchastened by robust corporeal activity. Nor 
are we unfamiliar with the reverse of this picture, since we all know 
what a monster may be evolved from unfettered and unlettered muscu¬ 
larity, in the shape of that brutal specimen of humanity, the prize-fighter, 
or that less disgusting, but not too useful, person, the man, or it may 
even be woman, whose whole aim in life is to display muscular force 
and agility. I have depicted extreme cases. "We can find a mean; and 
a more desirable conjunction of mental and bodily wholesomeness, and 
the song of the “ harmonious blacksmith,” with its pathos and its lofty 
moral tone, will not fail to commend to us the subject of it. And yet, 
again, for beauty of soul and character, combined with true English 
muscularity, I may simply mention the name of Charles Kingsley to 
illustrate what I mean. 

The problem before us is to discover, if we can, how best to secure 
wholesome minds together with healthy bodies for dwellers in towns. 
The title of my paper appears to presuppose that town-life is in some 
way unfavorable, and that it requires correction. I affirm, forthwith, 
that this is the case; but I proceed to maintain that this is not neces¬ 
sarily a fixed law. Can we affirm the contrary, and declare that rural 
life secures the highest and best level of bodily or mental health ? I 
am not at all prepared to accept this view without some reservations. 
No doubt the Irishman’s opinion on this matter best settles the question. 
He said “both were best,” the ill effects of the one to be counteracted 
by the benefits of the other. But this solution of the difficulty is, per¬ 
haps, hardly more within the reach of practical attainment than is his 
scheme for his own “ home rule.” If bodily work, good food, and 
good homes were attainable in rural life, together with sufficient mental 
occupation, that would doubtless be the ideal life for a large number of 
our countrymen, and they would cease to crowd unwholesomely into 
towns. I for one hope to see the day when the cultivation of the soil 
will again prove sufficiently attractive to keep country-bom men in the 
country. In the mean time, town-life, as too commonly led, though less 
than formerly, uses up and destroys so much humanity that large drafts 
are called for from the country to make good the deficit and to curry 
on our manufactures. With amended conditions of urban life, we may 
hope to grow such an urban stock as may supply sufficiently what is 
needed. Of late years the schoolmaster has been quickening the rural 
intellect and inspiring it with ambition to lead a more intense life; 
for its owner to wear the black coat and high hat, and to be rather 
ashamed of short sleeves and bare arms, as if a three-legged stool, a 
steel pen, and a home in a long row of unlovely little houses were the 
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greatest desiderata of existence. Thus the schoolmaster and the cheap 
uewspaper, together with agricultural depression, have between them 
caused an exodus from broad acres into our towns. Hence, more struggle 
aud less wholesome environment, devitalization from concentration, and 
the presence of many knotty civic and political problems. 

Where is urban muscularity amidst all this? Is it anywhere save in 
the arms of the mechanic where alone there is anything to be done 
with it? 

I sometimes think that we iu the towns may yet see the day when we 
shall produce, and supply, men trained and skilled to find a place in the 
country for their energies, when we shall return the drafts of aimless 
wanderers who come to us, seeking work and finding little or none 
awaiting them, to till the soil and draw from it its natural wealth ready 
for home markets. 

We shall certainly not always be able to depend so much upon the 
foreigner as we now do for our supplies. We might give some technical 
education in the cities that would fit these men to cope more intelligently 
with agricultural problems than is now possible, for brains are required 
nowadays as well as strong arms in all departments of human activity. 

My subject, as you see, appears to trench on politics. Far be it from 
me to touch such a sensitive plant within the limits of this great town. 
We physicians are not, and ought seldom, if ever, to be politicians. 
But we ought to be statesmen. I am commonly supposed to be a very 
inflexible Tory myself. But I regret to Bay that I entertain a very low 
estimate of politicians of all sides. I have little faith in any of them. 
The bent of my mind, as of all physicians, is to try and find out what 
is wrong, and to do the best at all costs to set it right. That is not 
commonly the bent of the purely political mind, and certainly not in 
fact is it the practice of any political party when in power. The medical 
mind knows of no compromises and of no half measures. Our reme¬ 
dies are designed to produce just the results and effects we wish, and we 
do not care, and we do not ask, whether the patient likes our methods or 
our physic. Our business is to get him well, and to do him real good, 
and we have no personal aims and no fear of any of our constituents. 

None know better than we do how the influence and special environ¬ 
ments of town life tend to impair the forces of both body and mind. 
These influences come into action from the first hours of life. We call 
them unwholesome and devitalizing, and it is not hard to tell why this 
is the case. They attack the body from many sides. We find, first, 
that the common air is so far tainted and charged with impurities, so 
devoid of some of its essential qualities, that it is inadequate for the 
purposes of promoting sound nutrition. 

The atmosphere of our large towns is deficent in oxygen and laden 
with the products of a concentrated population of men and animals. It 
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is further charged with gases of imperfect combustion, arising from a 
vast consumption of fuel and of coal-gas, and it is also full of dust and 
soot. This is bad enough in well-appointed houses, with ample cubic 
space for respiratory purposes, but it is worse in small and ill-contrived 
dwellings. Crowding of houses and of population entail concentration 
of all these malign aerial influences. In the next place, there follows 
from this, in an atmosphere so moisture-laden as that of our island, an 
almost perpetual dust and soot-canopy overhanging our towns, which 
shuts out a great part of the little direct sunlight we are favored with 
in this latitude. What with positive additions of unwholesome elements 
to our air, and deprivation of oxygen and stimulating light, an urban 
population is seriously hampered in securing some of the best things 
worth having in this world. The result of this, if it were unmitigated, 
would be to produce both devitalization and mental and bodily depres¬ 
sion, evidenced by stunted growth, pale faces, shrunken limbs, and such 
frailty as lays the population open to inroads of many degenerating 
ailments. While the body is growing there is especial need for fresh 
air and wholesome environments. When growth is complete, and a 
good constitution is established, there is far more resisting power and 
ability to bear the harmful influences of town-residence. These facts 
are now well established and form part of common knowledge, and, by 
degrees, efforts have been made, in the last forty years more especially, 
to counteract the malign influences I have referred to. 

I know well that authorities in this town are well in the van of those 
who have been active in demolishing “ rookeries ” and securing air¬ 
spaces for the people, and they are now reaping the benefits of this wise 
procedure on the part of one of the most enlightened municipalities in 
the-kingdom. If I am not mistaken, there is still a good deal more to 
do and to accomplish before the atmosphere rivals that of Pittsburg, 
now so improved, the Birmingham of the United States, which, when I 
knew it, twenty years ago, was something never to be forgotten. A few 
more coal-strikes, and we shall learn to be much less dependent on crude 
fuel of that description, “ stinking coals,” as Rusk in calls them, and 
have to turn our colliers out of the bowels of the earth to plow its sur¬ 
face in the face of heaven. 

To return, however, to consider other malign influences of town-life. 
One very difficult matter for citizens is to secure sufficient bodily exer¬ 
cise. If we are engaged in business, we must needs dwell near our 
work. In early life there is a natural craving in healthy persons for 
exercise in the open air, and when business pursuits are followed with 
the freedom from worry and anxiety which seldom attaches to ’prentice 
hands, the mornings and evenings of summer and the modem half-holi¬ 
day are fully availed of. Hence, the cricket and foot-ball fields are in 
request by all wholesome young Britons. 
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“■^The cyclists, too, so improperly called by Mr. Edmund Yates “ cads 
on casters,” nowadays are not disposed to lose tbeir opportunities for 
trundling along our roads in all directions. All this is excellent. 

One great advantage of active exercise and of athletics in general is 
that no one can be excellent or proficient in them who is not always 
perfectly temperate in the use of strong drinks. You cannot imagine 
a cyclist given over to drink, or a vigorous foot-ball player or a marks¬ 
man amongst volunteers who did not know how to control himself in 
the presence of the tankard or the bottle. Hence we hail all athletic 
pursuits as correctives of our terrible national proclivity to take too 
much strong liquor. 

As middie-life is approached and business becomes more serious, mar¬ 
riage being accomplished and olive branches having shot out, men tend 
to sit closer to their work, and gradually give up their exercise. They 
say they have no time for it, and they gradually lose zest for what is so 
needful, so imperatively needful, if they are to maintain vigorous minds 
in vigorous bodies. 

I allow that there is instinctively a growing disinclination for the 
activities that were formerly attractive and pleasant in earlier life, and 
a tendency to grow stout, perhaps corpulent, especially below the belt, 
at the time of life I allude to. But it is not to be accepted or encour¬ 
aged. I appeal now to the wives and sisters of such men as I describe, 
and must ask them to urge their better halves or their brothers to take 
sufficient active exercise, and to have a pride in their figures, and I 
must ask these men to feel humiliated and Borry when their tailors offer 
them congratulations on their increasing dimensions and the necessary 
draft on broadcloth. For this is regrettable, truly a sign of degenera¬ 
tion, and not, in most instances, indicative of vigor of body. Never 
lose your “ frock-coat figure,” once said a witty Irishman. 

Those of you interested in athletics may very readily recognize a 
townsman by grasping the upper part of his arm. You will find it 
commonly thin and soft as compared with his forearm or with the mus¬ 
cles of his thighs and his calves. This shows that the legs of a towns¬ 
man are in better condition than his arms, also, that the use of his 
hands entails a better state of the muscles of his forearms, while his 
flabby upper arms indicate that he has little occasion to exercise them. 

If the upper arms remain idle there will be small play of the chest, 
insufficient expansion of it, and therewith a tendency to various forms 
of weakness. Such a man could do little to defend himself in a tussle, 
to swim efficiently, or hold his own in emergencies, such os escaping 
from a house on fire or from a shipwreck. Very simple exercise will 
soon remedy this failure, and place our townsmen at an advantage, with 
direct benefit to general health. Every Englishman is supposed to 
know how to use his fists on occasion, and, as a witty American has 
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said, “ He always carries them with himbut if he cannot hit Out well 
from his shoulder, he will be a poor match for a garroter or other wary 
assailant. The use of clubs, dumb-bells, single stick, and the excellent 
practice of boxing will supply the necessary development; while crick- 
etiug and rowing furnish the best correctives in summer time. 

The object to strive after is to be sufficiently trained all over as to the 
muscles of the body, and no extraordinary efforts are needed to secure 
this much. 

One harmful custom, now so prevalent, must be noticed. I allude to 
the too great use now made of omnibuses and tramcars by townspeople. 

I am sorry for any shareholder in such concerns, but I wish to say 
that nowadays many persons drive who would be far better if they gave 
themselves time to walk to and from their places of business, and made 
the effort to do it. I take it that an average citizen needs daily not lees 
than six or seven miles of walking exercise, or its equivalent in other 
muscular effort. The jostle and haste connected with short railway 
journeys are also inadvisable, and much harm undoubtedly comes from 
the rush to catch trains after a hurried breakfast. You do not suffer 
here, I imagine, from underground railways in which an abominable 
atmosphere has to be breathed. We know too much of their evils in 
London, and those who are wise take care to use them as little as possible. 

The fact is that townspeople need all the fresh air and muscular exer¬ 
cise they can possibly get. This occupies time, and as time is said to be 
money, exercise and air are treated as unproductive and unnecessary; 
albeit you may rest assured that your money may cost you too dear if 
you neglect your body and the inexorable demands of nature. I am 
speaking of the laws that apply to the majority of people, for one meets 
with individuals who appear to thrive fairly well without much air and 
exercise. 

Women can better than men resist the necessity for these. I gener¬ 
ally use this argument, however, to enforce the good old doctrine that 
women are intended to be “ keepers at home,” while men “ go forth to 
their work.” 

I will next remark that often in the case of sedentary lives where 
plenty of brain-work is carried on, there may be an excellent appetite. 
The muscles may be but little used, but a well-worked brain demands 
plenty of food, and all appears to go on well. But very often under 
these conditions we meet with irritable brains, peevish tempers, and an 
unsatisfied mind, and the case lies in relieving the brain by way of 
muscular energy. In this way, as a rule, do we most often meet with 
the healthy mind in the healthy body. 

There are many claims on a citizen’s brain which do not afiect a 
countryman’s. The life of a great town is intense, and every sense is 
exercised and quickened, the wits are sharpened, and the weakly go to 
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the wall. New-comers from the country are sometimes little adapted to 
the new environments awaiting them in towns, and not seldom make 
shipwreck amidst them, both of their bodies and their souls. They may 
inherit capacity for such a measure of muscularity as their newly-sought 
pursuits can never supply; they must work with their brains instead, and 
unless good influences are soon brought to bear on them, they may very 
rapidly begin a downhill course. For such persons an institute such 
as this may well prove a vast boon, encouraging them to muscular 
accomplishments which they are well fitted to excel in, and to find whole¬ 
some-minded friends. I am no believer in universal or free education 
to furnish the highest guide to morals. I am old-fashioned enough, 
though not an old man, to believe in the good old God-fearing, even if 
not very dogmatic, teaching as the best guide to conduct, and I find 
much room nowadays for the inculcation of the wisdom of Solomon. 
I have no belief whatever in any melancholy puritanical environments 
or restraints for the active and happy lives of young people, for I have 
had a terrible, and no small, experience of them. I believe in robust 
training for body and for soul, for both, and not for one without the 
other. And I will boldly affirm that to supply sound physical, and that 
is mainly muscular, training to any young man or woman is to do a 
good half of the work that the most devout and saintly person could 
wish to see accomplished for their highest interests, both here and here¬ 
after. I say this because I know that no excellence or regular practice 
in athletics is possible together with intemperance or uncleanness, and 
because I know that gross appetites and carnality only grow in unexer¬ 
cised and ease-loving bodies. Swine can well become fat with full 
troughs in a foul stye. 

There is a great sense of satisfaction enjoyed by persons in a condition 
of training, and even a moderate degree of this special muscular fitness 
is worth securing. Here, according to the late Dr. Parkes, are some of 
the happy results • “ A clear skin, a bright eye, a cheerful temper, easy 
and rapid movements of the body, improved breathing power, firm 
muscles which resist bruising, and increased recuperative power after 
injuries.” It needs small knowledge of an urban population to satisfy 
one that much yet remains to be done to reach a measure of healthiness 
approaching this, but I venture to promise to the majority of those who 
properly avail themseves of the advantages of this institute many of 
the good things just enumerated. They will hardly fail to make them¬ 
selves better men, better Englishmen, and so surpass the average citizen 
of other countries. Not that muscular prowess is to generate undue pride 
or self-conceit, for strong men, knowing their powers, should be, and 
commonly are, both gentle and modest in their demeanor, and above all 
men are, and should be, the most chivalrous in the defence of the weak 
and of the gentler sex, the most unselfish and self-sacrificing. 
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I may next try to point out how, as citizens, you may avail yourselves 
of this athletic institute in this town. I have already stated that men 
over forty years of age become gradually disinclined for any but mod¬ 
erate exercise of their muscles. It has been said on good authority that 
no one after this age should run to catch a train, lest he should danger¬ 
ously strain his heart. I much fear such risks are ventured upon every 
day. But such a warning by no means implies that exercise should be 
materially curtailed. Only violent forms of it should not be practised. 
The natural disinclination should not be quite disregarded, but athletic 
feats must not be expected or encouraged after forty years of age in 
the average man. 

If a professional athlete is capable of these, it is because he is in con¬ 
stant training, and must needs lead a careful, wholesome life. He can 
follow no sedentary pursuits entailing confinement in close rooms for 
many hours. There is a natural tendency to stiffness and a loss of 
resiliency in the textures which renders it hard to compete with younger 
men when middle-life is passed. Albeit, there may be remarkable 
agility and great muscular power at this period in healthy men who 
have followed some athletic pursuit in early life. The danger attaches 
to the practice of athletics for the first time in middle-life without pre¬ 
vious training in earlier years. Such men should begin very gradually, 
and for short periods. Light clubs and gentle exercises which expand 
the chest are best at this period. No heavy work, such as lifting 
weights, or exercise entailing sudden spurts of energy are advisable. 
Ordinary drill with precise and smart movements will well correct the 
stooping gait and slovenly slouch of many citizens, setting back the 
shoulders, and giving an uprightness of carriage much to be desired. 
Our citizen volunteer army bears efficient witness to the benefits derived 
from this. For graceful carriage and poise of the body I know of no 
exercise better fitted than that of fencing, one too much neglected by 
Englishmen, and the earlier it is begun the better. The perfection of 
military drill is that of the lance-exercise, which secures the finest and 
most accurate agility. All exercises tending to expand the chest are of 
great value, and must be allowed to give to those who follow them many 
chances in warding off diseases of the lungs. 

If only a moderate amount of athleticism is permissible, though very 
advantageous to men in middle-life, it is certain that younger townsmen 
may by degrees attain to the highest excellence and developments in it. 
Hence I may very strongly urge younger men to carry on here every 
form of muscular activity, for they will thus be equipped to carry on 
such exercise for into their future lives without the risks attendant in 
the case of older persons. 

Another point I would lay stress upon, and it is this, that all such 
exercises should be regular, and not carried out by fits and starts. 
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Those who enter here should arrange the time-table of their lives so as 
to secure leisure for the work they purpose to do. 

For the average entrant here, I would further state that I look with 
disfavor on all attempts to do very extraordinary feats. The word 
athlete signifies one who contends for excellence or for a prize. We 
must use the word with some special reservation as applied to city men 
in general. These are times in which every one strives to “ break the 
record,” as the expression goes, to jump further or higher, to lift heavier 
weight, to cover the ground in less time than has ever been done before. 
All this may and can be done; but not by the average man; and 
remember most of us are average men, and are not designed for extraor¬ 
dinary performances in perhaps any walk of life. Such attempts can 
only injure the average man, and do him more harm than good. They 
are ill-adapted for dwellers in towns who have their bread to win at the 
desk, in the shop, or in the factory. When I give this warning I by 
no means wish to discourage the man blessed with extraordinary mus¬ 
cular endowments; but he is exceptional, be it remembered, and the aims 
of average citizens had better be rather less ambitious. I doubt not 
you could give me an array of examples which controvert my teaching, 
and would say I think too poorly of the potentiality of the average 
citizen. But I am not speaking without full knowledge of what is best 
in the long run for such a person, with his peculiar mode of life and 
environments. Young men at the universities who are well fed and 
live in pure air may well be subjected to higher tests and strain than 
city men who follow sedentary pursuits. It is not in accordance with 
my experience that boys or young men should be coddled in town or 
country. I believe in the value of active muscularity for all not posi¬ 
tively delicate or disabled by actual infirmities, and know well how the 
general standard of health may thus be raised for the majority of aver¬ 
age youths by enforced efforts in this direction. I do not fear the fre¬ 
quent occurrence of the recent lamented result in the case of the some¬ 
what notorious “ Rugby run.” You will never make an omelette if 
you are afraid of breaking your eggs. I feel sure, however, that all 
who enter upon a course of athletic exercises will do well to be med¬ 
ically certified as fit in all respects to perform them and profit by them, 
and I would add that prolonged runs demand especial fitness, and are 
only to be practised by men under five-and-thirty years of age. 

We hear much of regulating hours of work for people in these days. 
I am not afraid of work. I believe in plenty of it for the best health 
of mind and body. It is worry that kills people. It is idleness that 
rots body, soul, and mind. It may be well to regulate the hours of 
work done under unwholesome conditions, as in mines and ill-ventilated 
workshops; and this reminds me that many shops and offices and cham¬ 
bers are occupied, even in these days, with scant attention to proper 
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ventilation by people who should know better. Little, if any, harm 
will come to those who pursue sedentary business in well-aired places, 
provided sufficient regular exercise be taken. I have no fear for the 
average outdoor laborer overworking himself. I often watch him at 
work, and envy his lot, cast all day in the open air. I watch him leav¬ 
ing his work just when I am getting very busy, and envy him his leisure. 
I envy him his half-holidays, too, which I cannot get, and I have 
watched him spending them too often wasting his wages on himself, and 
converting himself into a besotted and defaced image of a man, stum¬ 
bling home to sleep off his orgies well into the next Sunday afternoon. 
We doctors know these things, and the really industrious man has no 
better friends than among us. We shall tell him the truth, however, 
and not fill his head with nonsense, flattery, and discontent, but urge 
him to avoid scamping work, aud to share his earnings soberly and 
righteously with his wife and family. 

I feel very sure that until the laboring man has learned to spend a 
sober and domestic, or profitable, half-holiday, he had far better be 
without it, and doing something useful. Your athletic institute, how¬ 
ever, is not for them. Their muscles are sufficiently exercised, and we 
would urge them to cultivate their minds by visits to museums, picture 
galleries, and well-ordered reading-rooms, to social clubs where the pro¬ 
fessional agitator cannot enter, and where beer and tobacco may be 
used and in no degree abused. 

But I fear I am wandering into paths where I have no right to stray. 
My thoughts were centred on urban life, with its hard problems, its 
snares and pitfalls, and I bethink me now of a passage in one of the 
sermons of that great prophet of modern times, Charles Kingsley, who 
delivered himself twenty-two years ago of the following burning words, 
which I will read to you: 

“ I can conceive a time,” said he, “ when by improved chemical sci¬ 
ence every foul vapor which now escapes from the chimney of a manu¬ 
factory, polluting the air, destroying the vegetation, shall be seized, 
utilized, converted into some profitable substance, till the black country 
shall be black no longer, the streams once more crystal clear, the trees 
once more luxuriant, and the desert, which man has created in his haste 
and greed, shall in literal fact once more blossom as the rose. And just 
so can I conceive a time when by a higher civilization, formed on polit¬ 
ical economy more truly scientific, because more truly according to the 
will of God, our human refuse shall be utilized like our material refuse; 
when man, as man, down to the weakest and most ignorant, shall be 
found (a3 he really is) so valuable that it will be worth while to preserve 
his health, to develop his capabilities, to save him alive, body, intellect, 
and character, at any cost; because men will see that a man is, after 
all, the most precious and useful thing on the earth, and that no cost 
spent on the development of human beings can possibly be thrown away.” 
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I would fain, let these be the last words I uttered before you to-night, 
but I must not conclude without first offering you my hearty congratu¬ 
lations on the most excellent means you have instituted in this building 
for combating the ill-effects of sedentary and town lives. Here, at 
least, is an unalloyed source of good and benefit. Who can declaim 
against this institution ? Who dares to decry your efforts ? When the 
local historian comes to describe the deeds of those who have worked 
with a public spirit for the best requirements of the people of Birming¬ 
ham during the last quarter of this century, my belief is that he will 
not fail to mark the very important part played in that great work by 
the wisdom and shrewd good sense of those who devised and perfected 
the athletic institution in this town. 


NERVOUS DEAFNESS IN DIPHTHERIA. 1 
By J. C. Wilson, M.D., 

PROFESSOR OF THE PRACTICE OF MEDICINE AND OP CLINICAL MEDICINE IN THE J EPPERSON 
MEDICAL COLLEGE, PHILADELPHIA. 

I report the following case at some length, first, because sudden 
bilateral total deafness in diphtheria is exceedingly rare; secondly, 
because of the importance of this complication; thirdly, as illustrating 
the rapid disappearence of a tonsillar false membrane after the admin¬ 
istration of an efficient dose of diphtheria antitoxin serum; and, finally, 
because it illustrates some phases of uncertainty in regard to the diag¬ 
nosis of membranous sore-throat. 

Follicular tonsillitis in an adult; moderate fever, occipital headache, 
tinnitus aurium et cerebri; fourth day, dense pellicular exudate upon 
tonsils, conjunctivitis, increasing tinnitus and deafness; injection of diph¬ 
theritic antitoxin serum; a few hours later, total deafness, with slight ver¬ 
tigo, great chemosis of the conjunctivas; gradual defervescence, completed 
by the fifteenth day, at which date there was partial paralysis of accommo¬ 
dation, together with paresis of extensor muscles of the head, persistent tin¬ 
nitus, slight vertigo, and absolute persistent loss of hearing. —A married 
woman, thirty-three years of age; the mother of three children, the 
youngest being about seven years old; a private patient; was first seen 
in present illness November 12, 1896. She complained of sore-throat, 
which had begun the previous evening. Upon inspection there was 
observed general redness of the velum, half arches, and tonsils, with 
swelling of the last more marked upon the right side. Upon the right 
tonsil there were eight or ten small, discrete, grayish-white patches 
about 2 mm. in diameter. The exudate composing these patches was 
with some little difficulty detachable from the surface of the tonsil, and 
evidently occupied the openings of certain of the crypts. The other 
tonsil was free from exudate. The patient complained of pain on swal- 

1 Read before the Association of American Physicians at Washington, D. C., May 5,1897. 



